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tion, and, perchance, have made clear our diagnosis of senile dis¬ 
ease of the brain—sclerosis of some sort, it may be, or haemor¬ 
rhage, or congestion, or anaemia, merely—we have done a little, 
and but a little, towards answering this question, Whether the 
man is, or is not, responsible for all his actions? ” If this is so, 
and we believe it is so, how shall we, in any given case, try to 
determine the degree of responsibility? It is not enough, so it 
seems, to show that the person is old, or has brain disease. 

Dr. Beard simply relegates us to the old mode of proceeding- 
in our courts, by telling us “each case must be studied by itself 
in the light of the law I have adduced, and the several principles 
that I have indicated.” But even the law of Dr. Beard is not 
new, as a fact. His studies serve to give it prominence, and tend 
toward giving it a fixed value—nothing more, so far as its legal 
aspects are concerned; so we are still left without any better cri¬ 
teria than we had before for determining, in any given case, how 
far old age may have impaired the moral and legal responsibility 
through the decline purely incident to old age. We are still in 
the dark as to modes of distinguishing as between the degener¬ 
ating effects of old age and the effects of brain diseases that 
may and do occur at any pex-iocl in life. But we would not be 
understood as censuring Dr. Beard for not reaching more definite 
reS’ults. In the present state of our knowledge, we do not deem it 
possible to reach such results as will dissipate the real difficulties 
which beset the path of the medical expert and jurist, where the 
responsibility of persons is called in question on the score of old 
age. However barren this well written paper may be of results, 
in regard to the main point, it is highly suggestive in various 
other important relations, under which it is no part of our pres¬ 
ent purpose to examine it. We earnestly hope the accomplished 
author maybe able to complete his studies, that are so attractively 
foreshadowed in this as well as other works. 


V.—SHEPPARD : LECTURES ON MADNESS. 


Lectures on Madness, in its Medical, Legal, and Social 
Aspects. By Edgar Sheppard, M.D. Pages 186. Philadel¬ 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1873. 

We have found it difficult to see why this little book should 
have been issued, especially when it was preceded by the much 
more full, and, in many respects, admirable lectures, of Dr. Bland- 
ford, and by the “ Manual of Psychological Medicine,” by Drs. 
Bucknill and Tuke, and the work on the Physiology and Path¬ 
ology of the Mind, by Dr. Maudsley, so long and favorably 
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known to the English medical public. To justify the appearance 
of a new work—say on “ Madness ”—it should be able to lay fair 
claims to either something new in matter or in method. But 
so far as this work is concerned, it can lay claim to neither. It 
is published because the author desired it should be, and because 
he could find a publisher. 

But while we acknowledge the right of an author to publish 
anything he pleases, this right is inevitably connected with the 
duty of taking the consequences, be they good or bad. 

The very title of the work we dislike: “Lectures on Mad¬ 
ness C The use of the term, “ madness,” instead of “ insanity,” 
while it serves no good purpose, serves to convey a false no¬ 
tion of the author’s, under the transparent guise of plainness and 
candor. 

The work, so far as we are able to see, contains nothing of 
importance that is new. Yet it contains much, very much, val¬ 
uable matter, found, however, at least most of it, in a more ac¬ 
ceptable form elsewhere. 

The first thing that struck us in reading the work, is the 
vanity or self-conceit of its author. There is a constant and 
conscious display of the paraphernalia of the new professor, 
which might be excused, possibly admired, in the class-room, 
but strikingly violates a healthy sense of propriety when deployed 
before the less indulgent eye of the profession at large. The au¬ 
thor seems to be the incumbent of a now chair of Psychological 
Medicine in King’s College, London. The first lecture has, as its 
opening sentence, the following: “ Gentlemen, this is a new 
Chair, and 1 am anew Professor.” The same spirit of enthusias¬ 
tic self-congratulation bursts out in phrases like this: “ The Visiting 
Committee of Colney Hatch Asylum, whose physician and ser¬ 
vant I am.” “ I say it as a layman and as an alienist physician,” 
etc. But it is to be seen less in such phrases than in the general 
but unmistakable spirit which pervades the book. 

Then, there is unusual license taken in descriptive, and, we 
may say, figurative, parts of the lectures. For example: “By 
the noise and bustle and everlasting spin of this fast, six-mile- 
cannon age,” “they find it hard to keep the driving-wheel of 
their moral locomotive on the rail.” And we were about to say, 
in hundreds of passages like this, the same toying, or even trif¬ 
ling, with his subject, is manifest. Then again, there are the 
frequently-recurring quotations from Sbakspeare and the rest, a 
habit among certain writers we should feel greatly relieved to 
see, at least partly, abandoned. 

The only striking merit the book has is its brevity. We 
hope the time will be long before the enterprising American 
publishers whose imprint it hears will republish a work the 
faults of which are so conspicuous and whose merits are so 
small. 



